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time among the Great Powers. To many who are 
accustomed to the idea of the greatness of America 
it must come with something of a shock to be 
thus so strikingly reminded of the fact that hitherto 
the United States has not been regarded by us asa 
Great Power. The first-class Powers, according to our 
diplomatic test, have been France, Austria, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey, and Italy. The United States—the 
richest nation in the world, and, next to England, des- 
tined to be the greatest sea-power known to history 
—has, until this week, been reckoned by our diplomacy 
a second-rate Power, while the dominion of The Sick 
Man has been held a Power of the first order. We 
have recognised the mushroom kingdom of Italy as 
“Great” by sending thither an Ambassador; we 
have thought the Great Republic—like such States 
as Holland and Belgium, Norway and Sweden—only 
worthy of a Minister. Surely nothing could illustrate 
more forcibly the absurdity of the misconceptions 
with regard to America which have hitherto ruled 
among the traditions of our Foreign Office. We 
regard it as a symptom of the brightest omen for 
Lord Rosebery’s career as Foreign Minister that he 
should have been the first to break with these 
traditions. It is the most remarkable thing 
he has done, and it may have a sequel of glor 
for him of which, possibly, he as yet but little 
dreams. We are free to confess that in this matter 
he has agreeably surprised us. We are well aware 
that he is probably the most enlightened and wide- 
awake statesman who has been at the Foreign Office 
for some generations; but knowing also the tremen- 
dous force of tradition, and how peculiarly Lord 
Rosebery is impressed with the value of continuity 
in foreign policy, we hardly ventured to hope that he 
would be ready just yet to take so decisive a step in 
an entirely new direction as this appointment of an 
Ambassador to America implies, when rightly under- 
stood; and it was as much in the hope of con- 
vincing him a3 anyone else that the time was ripe 
that we have been endeavouring so persistently to turn 
the public thought in this direction. Lord Rosebery, 
however, has acted with characteristic promptitude 
the moment the fitting opportunity has presented 
itself; and if he wanted any assurance that he was on 
the right tack, he would find it in the manner-in 
which France, who is fully alive to the value of 
cultivating the friendship of America, has hastened 
to follow his example. The opportunity, be it noted, 
has presented itself, rather than been created by 
him ; and this fact is in its way as significant as 
anything else, for it illustrates the growth of 
America in her own opinion as a factor in interna- 
tional politics. Some months ago Congress passed a 
law authorising the President to give American repre- 
sentatives abroad the rank of Ambassador. We have 
simply anticipated a wish which America had herself 
all but formulated in being the first to welcome her, 
so to speak, to the council board of the Great Powers. 
France has been the second, who, a hundred and 
seventeen years ago, had been the first Power to whom, 
in the person of Benjamin Franklin, a representative 
had been accredited from that new nation which 
Lafayette’s sword had helped to set free. It is an 
auspicious conjunction—England, France, America ; 
for with the secured friendship of France in Europe, 
and of America in the other hemisphere, the ideal of 
a Liberal foreign policy would be complete. 

Lord Rosebery has taken one valuable step. It 
is in the power of Lord Spencer to take another, 
which, though in no manner an innovation, will be 
none the less strikingly efficacious in promoting 
the same object. We have already urged the 
sending of an extraordinary representation of our 
fleet to New York Harbour on the occasion of the 
Columbus Centenary. We repeat the suggestion 





with emphasis now that we are within a few weeks 
of that event. Every nation in the world that owns 
a man-of-war will be represented there, and England 
will miss a superb opportunity if she does not figure 
in that mighty naval review in a manner which will 
be impressivelysignificant of her maritime supremacy. 
Not only should she send a fleet there which would 
respectably represent her and be taken as an adequate 
compliment by America, but she should send the biggest 
fleet she could with decency muster—something which 
could conspicuously outshine all other deputations, 
and be the talk of the world for the time being. 
What would be the effect? First, it would immensely 
gratify America; second, it would stir the pride and 
enthusiasm of our own Colonies; and last, but not 
least, it would be a great naval demonstration 
which Great Britain can make upon a unique occa- 
sion without offence to any other Power. It is an 
opportunity thrust into our hand which it would 
be fatuity to neglect. As for our Colonies, those 
who understand them are well aware that with 
them, too, we have reached a turning-point. They 
are now in a position analogous to that of the 
thirteen colonies of North America when British 
statesmen who were wise perc2ived that they could 
no longer be treated as children and dependants, and 
that the Imperial connection would be jeopardised 
if it were not demonstrated as something of value 
and something flattering to their pride and moving 
to the natural impulses of their kindred blood. As 
it happens, the question of the seal fisheries in 
Behring Sea, and that question which is presently to 
arise in the Pacific in connection with Hawaii, are 
both questions which bring the Imperial function 
into play—in both cases on behalf of Colonial 
interests, and in both cases in relation with 
America. A brilliant naval display in New York 
Harbour would illustrate the sanction upon which 
that function is exercised, and give both our 
Colonies and America a useful and pleasing idea of 
the value of a connection which it is possible neither 
may as yet have learned fully to appreciate. There 
are lucky moments and combinations in the affairs 
of nations as in the affairs of men. It seems to us 
we have reached one of them in the history of the 
English-speaking race. With Ireland on the point 
of being conciliated—Ireland whose children in 
exile have been the chief barrier to an under- 
standing between England and America—with 
England, Ireland, our Colonies and the United 
States beginning to discover the value of common 
interests and mutual respect, with an age com- 
mencing in which international relations will be de- 
termined by peoples rather than by kings, it does not 
seem too much to hope that that English-speaking 
race which has ever been the chief custodian and 
missionary of the principles of human liberty may be 
about to date a new era of usefulness to civilisation 
and mankind. ‘To those who may deem these views 
too long and large to be practical we may reply in 
words which Burke used with reference to America, 
and which were heeded by English statesmen only 
when it was too late. “All this I know,” he said, 
*‘ will sound wild and chimerical to the profane herd 
of those vulgar and mechanical politicians who have 
no place among us; a sort of people who think that 
nothing exists but what is gross and material; and 
who therefore, far from being qualified to be direc- 
tors of the great movement of empire, are not fit to 
turn a wheel in the machine. Bat to men truly 
initiated and rightly taught these ruling and master 
principles which, in the opinion of such men as I 
have mentioned, have no substantial existence are 
in truth everything and all in all. Magnanimity in 
politics is not seldom the truest wisdom; and a great 
empire and little minds go ill together.” 
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A VICTORY IN THE OPEN. 





N the small hours of last Saturday morning the 

guerillas of the Opposition were met and worsted. 
With no little unconscious humour, the irregulars of 
the great army of the constitution chose the Mutiny 
Bill for the objective of their straggling midnight 
attack. Perhaps it had occurred to Sir Ellis Ashmead 
Bartlett—a gentleman said to be connected with the 
Militia, who has been chosen to take Lord Salisbury’s 
place at Belfast—that the Mutiny Act might have 
an awkward effect on certain contemplated opera- 
tions in Ulster. Be that as it may, the Mutiny Bill 
was unsuccessfully obstructed, and if there is one 
thing more foolish than to obstruct the Mutiny 
Bill, it is to obstruct it unsuccessfully. On Monday 
the whole forces of the Opposition came up for a 
pitched battle. They challenged the Government on 
its Irish administrative policy, and, if possible, Mr. 
Balfour was more effectually beaten than Mr. 
Hanbury and Mr. Bowles. The fifth vote of censure 
of the Session has been defeated by more than the 
normal Government majority, after a debate in 
which the attack was perhaps the most ineffective 
on record. We trust the Opposition are satisfied. 

Mr. Balfour’s motion contained three charges 
against the Irish Government—(1) that they had 
condoned serious offences, (2) that they had failed to 
support and enforce the law, and (3) that their policy 
was calculated to resuscitate the system of terrorism 
and intimidation which formerly prevailed in Ireland, 
and to bring the administration of the law into 
contempt. It consisted of two false statements 
and an unfounded inference. One would imagine, 
from the wild statements of the Tory Press, 
that Mr. Morley had inaugurated a sort of Satur- 
nalia for Irish criminals. It appears that, in fact, 
he has only reprieved thirteen prisoners in all 
since he entered office. The Irish judges deserve 
great credit if only some two dozen of their sentences 
require revision every year. Sir Henry James could 
probably tell a different story as to the sentences of 
some of our British judges, which form so strong an 
argument for a Court of Criminal Appeal. To sup- 
pose that any political motive, beyond a broad and 
statesmanlike clemency, had anything to do with the 
release of these thirteen men is palpably absurd. If 
the Irish members were anxious to sell their votes for 
the freedom of criminals, they would surely, as reason- 
able men, ask a bigger return for a support which is 
worth 162 on a division. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
endeavouring to atone by a decorous dulness for the 
flippancies of an irresponsible youth, was for once 
strangely silenton thisquestion of votes. Therearesome 
things which even Lord Randolph, with all his happy 
faculty of oblivion, cannot forget, and Maamtrasna 
is an awkward subject. Nor are we anxious to 
recall the events of 1885, unless, as Mr. Gladstone 
did, by way of eulogy. We are willing to believe 
that the Tory Government of 1885 refrained 
from reimposing Coercion, and released sundry 
prisoners who stood convicted of heinous crimes, 
one of them sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude, because after due consideration they 
were conscientiously of opinien that a wise and 
prudent clemency would better preserve the 
public peace. We are willing to believe so much 
even though that Tory Government depended upon 
Irish votes in Parliament, and hoped to get a new 
lease of oftice by Tory votes at the polls. But Mr. 
Morley may fairly ask a similar generosity in 
return. 

Still less effectual was the second charge. The law 
has been supported andenforced. The circular about 
night seizures was trotted out again. Every humane 
Chief Secretary has been anxious to reduce the rigour 





with which some Irish landlords enforce their legal 
rights. Sir M. Hicks Beach tried to restrain Lord 
Clanricarde. Mr. Morley tried to restrain certain 
too ardent sheriffs. Each received a reproof from 
the Courts. We are ready to believe that the judges 
were in each case right in law, but we feel quite 
certain that in each case the statesman was right in 
policy. Beyond this single instance the Opposition 
had practically nothing to say. So hard up was Mr. 
Russell for some ground to support his allegations 
that he invented a new rule of criminal procedure : 
that no priest should ever be tried in the county in 
which he resides. A Father Carey was tried in Meath 
on a charge connected with the Meath Election. 
He was acquitted. “The judge’s charge,”’ interposed 
Mr. Healy, “was for an acquittal.” Mr. T. W. 
Russell said he did not care a button about the 
judge’s charge. Yet the judge is a Unionist and an 
ex-Attorney General. Such is Mr. Russell’s pleasant 
way of supporting the law. 

After the allegations of fact had all been 
disposed of, it was hardly worth while to tackle 
Mr. Balfour’s philosophic inference. But Mr. 
Morley took the trouble to show that whatever his 
policy was “calculated”? to do, it had not as a 
tact increased crime. On the contrary, he clearly 
proved by official figures that agrarian crime had 
largely diminished since he took office. And then 
arose Mr. Balfour to furnish the latest example of 
man’s ingratitude. Mr. Morley’s were official 
figures supplied by Dublin Castle. Mr. Balfour 
owes his political position more to the official reports 
of Dublin Castle than to any other single source. 
They supplied him well, those officials, year by year 
with statements cram-full of detail which convinced 
the Tory House. But Mr. Balfour has left all those 
things far behind, and he interrupted Mr. Morley 
in order to say— Of course the right hon. gentle- 
man must rely upon Irish sources of information, 
but great care ought to be exercised.” How readily 
some people throw away the ladder by which they 
have risen—especially if a rival seems to have dis- 
covered the way up the same ladder! To these 
desperate expedients has Mr. Balfour been reduced 
by his five votes of censure in two months. So far as 
he could not for very shame refuse to accept the figures, 
he was ready with an ingenious explanation. Mr. 
Morley, he said, has in his efforts to enforce the law 
the full and active assistance of the representatives of 
the Irish people. In that he is unfairly fortunate. No 
Chief Secretary deserves credit for any improvement 
in the condition of Ireland which is not solely due 
to the police. Could the hollowness of sham 
Unionism be illustrated more thoroughly? Mr. 
Morley has adopted a policy of clemency which Mr. 
Balfour thinks is calculated to lead to crime. It 
does not lead to crime. The facts turn out illogical. 
The discrepancy is explained by a new element in 
Irish government, the active co-operation of the 
leaders of the Irish people, who feel a share in Mr. 
Morley’s responsibility. Yet politicians, who call 
themselves Unionists, condemn the more on that 
account the policy which has added this powerful 
force to the resources of good government in Ireland. 
How can we please them ? 








PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 





ERTAIN critics of the Government have been 
suggesting that by adopting Mr. Allen’s 
motion for the payment of members, the intention 
of Ministers was to place this question on the shelf. 
That is a curious conclusion to draw from a step 
which amounted to a formal reassertion of a principle 
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which had been already more or less informally 
embodied in the party programme. We draw a 
different conclusion. The principle of payment of 
members, as one of the means of removing restric- 
tions in the way of poor men entering Parliament, 
was taken into the Liberal programme at Newcastle, 
and the Liberal Government has used the first 
opportunity that presented itself after the assembling 
of Parliament of publicly testifying its good faith 
in regard to this as in regard to every other pledge 
which its representatives gave when out of office. 
Mr. Allen’s motion takes its place amongst those 
Bills which the Government have carried to a first 
reading, but further progress with which has to 
depend upon the headway made by measures of 
more momentous consequence ; and any delay to 
which it may be subjected should be no more than 
may be involved in the necessity of having to wait 
its turn according to the degree of its urgency and 
importance. We are perfectly sure the Government 
have no desire to shirk or shelve this question, and, 
for our part, we do not see why they should. Now 
that the principle has been adopted, it seems to us 
the sooner the question can be faced and settled 
the better—that is, assuming that it be settled on 
the sound, constitutional, and healthily democratic 
lines which happily already exist for our guidance. 
Fc r the ad ption of a principle is one thing, and 
the method by which it is to be given effect to is 
quite another. We are in favour of removing every 
removable obstacle that stands in the way of a poor 
man serving his country in Parliament, and, so far as 
paying such man a salary for. his services will clear 
his path, we are in favour of his being paid; but we 
are not in favour of a rich man who does not need it, 
and does not ask it, having a salary thrust upon 
him at the same time at the public expense. 
That is a clear principle and, fortunately, there 
is a way by which it can be applied without 
involving any hurt to anybody’s dignity or 
anything dissonant with democratic faith. The 
way we mean is by throwing the payment of 
members on the rates. Make it the law that every 
member whatsoever shall have the right to demand 
payment by his constituency up to a certain fixed 
sum, and shall be able to enforce that payment with 
all the powers of the executive. This is the old con- 
stitutional’ right which has existed from time im- 
memorial among the customs of Parliament, and 
which it is quite possible remains legally effective 
still in the case of borough members. Only let this 
right be unmistakably re-defined, and the machinery 
for its enforcement sharpened, simplified, and brought 
up to date. We repeat we are in favour of this 
method of giving effect to Mr. Allen’s motion, and 
we sincerely hope that it is this method the Govern- 
ment mean to adopt. There is not a single sound 
argument for the payment of members which it does 
not fully answer; there is not a single sound objection 
which the advocates of payment can urge against it. 
Consider it in application. Let us take the case 
of Mr. John Burns, who was so frank and straight- 
forward about his own affairs in the debate the 
other evening. Of course, in drafting such a measure 
all the details as to levying and discharge by local 
authorities and so forth would be duly provided 
for. Let us suppose that in the case of Battersea 
the Battersea Vestry and the London County 
Council had settled these details between them, 
the rate for Mr. John Burns’ Parliamentary 
salary would be collected like the rate for paving 
and lighting, and he would have his claim for its 
regular payment against some specified official—say, 
for convenience, the Vice-Chairman of the County 
Council. While he was a member, so long as he 
chose to demand it, he would possess this claim. A 





rich man would probably not choose to make the 
demand, and in that case the rate would not be levied. 
To say that this circumstance gives a rich man an 
advantage over a poor man, which payment whole- 
sale out of the Treasury would remove, is to say 
an absurdity. In the first place, to instance Mr. 
Burns again, we do not believe that the section of 
his constituency who now think so highly of him 
as to be willing to pay him out of their own 
pockets for representing them, would be less willing 
to send him into Parliament if the duty of finding 
his salary were distributed over the whole constitu- 
ency. Inthe second place, the bribe which a rich 
man would be able to offer a constituency by means 
of foregoing his claim for a salary would not 
be such as to have any attractions for the bribable 
elements of the electorate. A man may be bribed 
by a five-pound note or a quart of beer, but he will 
hardly barter his principles in order to escape the 
fifth part of half a farthing a year off his rates and 
taxes. On the other hand, furnishing the rich 
man with a salary out of the Consolidated Fund, 
whether he likes it or not, does give him a 
distinct and positive advantage over his poorer 
brother. Whereas the one scheme limits his ad- 
vantage to the remission of an intangible and 
impalpable rate, the other places three hundred 
solid pounds of British gold every year at 
his disposal, which he can disburse for the 
“nursing’’ of his constituency how he pleases. 
You cannot, so far as the advantages of wealth 
go, really equalise the rich candidate and the 
poor candidate by Act of Parliament—unless you 
vote the poor man a salary equal to the rich man’s 
income, or else divide the latter in two and share it 
fairly between them, measures for which we presume 
society is not yet quite prepared; but of the two 
methods for paying members we choose the one 
which, relieving the poor man of a disability, 
does not give the rich man any corresponding 
extra advantage, and we reject the scheme which 
gratuitously and, at the expense of the taxpayers, 
enhances the rich man’s advantages three hundred- 
fold. Nothing that was said in the useful debate 
on Friday evening in the least shakes the view which 
we have already expressed, and which we are now but 
reiterating. We believe payment of members directly 
by the constituencies would be a safe and healthy 
reform. We believe wholesale and indiscriminate 
payment by the Treasury to every member whether 
he wished it or not would be a wanton and immoral 
waste of public money, a stultification of Parlia- 
mentary intelligence, an insult to democratic 
principles, and a reckless departure from the tradi- 
tions of the Constitution which the experience of 
every other Parliament in the world only furnishes 
warnings against taking. 








FINANCE, 





PERATORS on the Stock Exchange, having re- 
covered from their recent alarm, are vigorously 
putting up prices all round. It is to be hoped that 
the general public will not be led away by their 
example. It is to be presumed that these gentle- 
men are able to take care of themselves; but the 
ordinary investor is in ignorance of their motives, 
and cannot judge, therefore, whether there is any 
justification for the rise. So far as the outsider 
can see there certainly is not. The currency crisis 
in the United States is not quite as acute as it 
was, but it continues, and may become more serious 
at any moment. The withdrawals from the French 
Savings Bank are less than they were, but they 
are still going on. The present state of Russia is 
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alarming ; the financial difficulties of both Spain and 
Italy are extreme; no settlement is yet probable 
in Argentina, and the news from Australia is 
disquieting, where the banking crisis has not 
vet come to an end. The distrust caused by the 
state of the different Colonies is such that the Tas- 
manian loan offered for tender by the London and 
Westminster Bank this week has been a partial 
failure. The loan was of the nominal amount of 
£800,000, bearing 34 per cent. interest, and the 
minimum price was fixed at 92; but only £600,000 
was subscribed for. The action of the great operators 
is clearly to be explained by their desire to prepare 
the way for loans and conversions that are about to 
come off. We are to have almost immediately a 
Greek loan, and to insure its success there has been 
much buying of old Greek bonds, the prices being 
run up extravagantly. The conversion of the 
Egyptian Domains Loan, which is just announced, 
accounts for the rise in Egyptian bonds, and the efforts 
of the Spanish Government and of certain great banks 
interested in Spanish finance to induce the Spanish 
public to supply the Government with money explains 
the recovery in Spanish bonds. The operators will 
have achieved their object if they can inducethe public 
to buy from them what they are now purchasing. 
If the public is wise, however, it will do nothing of 
the kind. The wisest course for the investor at 
present is to keep aloof from all speculative markets 
and to confine his purchases to the very best 
stocks. By-and-bye an opportunity will occur for 
going farther afield, with greater advantage to 
himself. 

As the India Council has refused to sell its bills 
and telegraphic transfers at the prices which the 
market was willing to pay, those who have to send 
money to India have been obliged to buy silver, and 
their purchases have caused a considerable recovery 
in the price, which on Wednesday rose to 381d. per 
ounce. The market, too, is encouraged by the an- 
nouncement in the Indian Budget that nothing has 
been decided yet as to a change in the Indian cur- 
rency; and the reports from the United States 
seem to show that a serious crisis is not so im- 
minent as it looked a little while ago. The 
Austrian Government has for the time being 
obtained all the gold it wants, consequently the 
exports of the metal from New York have nearly 
ceased, and so the drain from the Treasury is at an 
end for the moment. On the other hand, the loans 
obtained from banks throughout the country have 
enabled the Secretary of the Treasury to increase 
his stock of free gold to about a million and a half 
sterling. The Secretary announces that it will not 
be necessary to sell bonds, and that he is in a posi- 
tion to get all the gold that he may require. While 
this continues to be his opinion the market will 
be reassured, and it is possible that the price of 
silver may be sustained; but at any moment 
the exports of gold from New York may begin 
again, or some other accident may revive alarm. 
At all events, the investing public should keep 
clearly in mind that, as long as the currency 
crisis continues in the United States, there can 
be no recovery of confidence. As usual at the 
end of March, there has been a considerable demand 
throughout the week for short loans in the City. 
That is due, firstly, to the large collection of the 
revenue ; secondly, to the preparations being made 
by bankers and great financial houses to pay interest 
falling due at the beginning of the month ; and lastly, 
toa number of payments that have always to be 
made at the end of the quarter. In short, it is a 
temporary demand, and it will be followed by great 
ease in the market in a very few days, provided 
always that an accident does not happen. If there 
should be large withdrawals of gold from the Bank 
of England, then the Bank will have to protect its 
reserve at any cost; or if alarm should spring up in 
the United States or upon the Continent or any- 
where else, that likewise would disturb the 
market. 





BULLET PROOF. 


——— 


HE reputed invention of the tailor of Mannheim 
(or of the ex-soldier of Vienna, whichever it be, 
for there are two claimants for the idea) starts the 
mind on fascinating considerations. Has something 
really been discovered which will check and baffle 
those lethal powers of modern arms, a terror of the 
unknown capacities of which is supposed to hold 
back the most irresponsible Kriegspielers of the 
Continent, and is relied on by the Peace Society to 
operate ultimately in abolishing war altogether? 
War with quick-firing artillery, dynamite shells, 
steel-cased bullets, and magazine-rifles, threatens 
to become so terrific a business that (it is 
hoped) human nerves will eventually be unequal 
to carrying it on, and nations must needs have 
done with it and take to arbitration. But here 
comes a little tailor from the heart of Germany to 
upset these speculations with a material which 
promises to be as impervious to Mannlicher bullets 
as the chain-mail of the Crusader was to the Saracen 
arrows. One conceives at a glance what a part such 
an invention might be destined to play in the history 
of the world, and the humanitarian well may hesi- 
tate on which prospect to bestow his goodwill—the 
prospect of war brought to an end by its own 
destructiveness, or that of war so mitigated of its 
worst horrors (for in the ambulance and sanitary 
departments, too, science keeps advancing) that men 
can go on making it with as great a zest as ever in 
the past. 

Unfortunately—or fortunately, according to 
choice—military men are very sceptical about Herr 
Dowe’s invention, and are mainly inclined to treat 
it in the spirit of that story about the Duke of 
Wellington when a tailor came to him with a bullet- 
proof uniform. “ Put it on,” said the Duke, and then 
he told his aide to send him up two men with loaded 
muskets—on hearing which command the tailor did 
not wait any longer. It is difficult to believe in the 
possibility of any material at all portable stopping 
bullets which can pierce steel plates. Even Herr 
Dowe’s composition, admitting it for the sake of 
argument to do all that he says, is so heavy that 
a breastplate of it would weigh six pounds. Six 
pounds nowadays, when one of the greatest problems 
of warfare is how te carry as little of everything else 
but ammunition, would be a fatal weight. Added on 
to the soldier's present load it would weight him 
heavier than the Roman legionary in the days of 
picked men and slower marching. It simply could 
not be borne; and if the breast-plate were adopted 
the soldier would only have to carry six pounds less 
of ammunition. As modern warfare goes, we do not 
think any experienced General would hesitate long 
as to which he would give up, the breast-plate or 
the ammunition. This problem, indeed, was settled 
in the old times. Up to the Waterloo period they 
actually had bullet-proof cuirasses—cuirasses which, 
in the main, were effective against the balls of the 
smooth-bores of that day. They retained them for the 
cavalry, but experience determined their entire disuse 
for theinfantry. Why? Because of their weight, their 
awkwardness to foot-soldiers, and the reduction of 
ammunition which they entailed. Moreover, since 
they left the head, arms and legs exposed the pro- 
tection they could afford was very limited. This 
applies with even greater force to Herr Dowe’s 
invention, which is not even a full cuirass, but only a 
single stiff plastron. Bullets fly in all directions, and 
often come from the rear. How would a plastron 
on the chest help a man against a bullet from the 
rear? Herr Dowe suggests, we are told, that at the 
commencement of a fight the soldier should fasten 
his plastron ‘‘on that part of the body which 
most requires protection.” It is a suggestion 
worthy of a tailor, and it reminds us of a story 
of a man of genius of that craft from whom an Irish 
rebel in ‘98 ordered a suit of clothes with a piece 
of sheet-iron sewed on “ over my heart.” When the 
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clothes came home, the sheet-iron was found sewed 
on, not to the breast of the coat, but to a convenient 
portion of the trousers. The rebel was wroth, but 
on the day of battle, when, during a masterly retreat, 
the plate stopped a ferocious bayonet-thrust and he 
lay comfortable and unhurt in the ditch, he remarked 
to himself, “ Bedad, that tailor knew where my heart 
was, after all!” 

At the same time, the case for a modern defensive 
armour does not go completely out of court—at any 
rate as a possibility. The resources of science are 
not exhausted, and when one remembers how very 
light a metal has been discovered in aluminium, and 
when one bears in mind the resisting powers of 
matted hair (as evidenced, for example, by the fore- 
knot on a buffalo’s skull), and the force-defeating 
quality that resides in mere elasticity, it is well to 
keep an open mind even regarding Herr Dowe’s and 
Herr Scarneo’s compositions of compressed hemp 
and plaited wire. If these compositions do resist as 
effectually as the correspondents describe, though 
they may be too heavy and unwieldy for body- 
armour, they would be so much lighter than steel 
plating that they might be capable of effecting 
a total revolution in the armouring of ships. As a 
eovering for ambulance wagons and field hospitals 
they might also fulfil a useful function. As it is 
(still assuming that they possess the resisting virtues 
claimed), we might see some application of these 
compositions in the shape of a helmet which, while 
of no more value than a breastplate in the open, 
would save a good deal of life in trench work, when 
men pop their heads above cover to fire. Lightness 
and portability are the missing qualities for body 
armour. If these can ever be secured to an ade- 
quate degree, remarkable consequences may ensue. 
That armour, when enough of it is worn, can 
be an effective protection against rifle fire was 
singularly testified by the career of Kelly, the 
notorious Australian bushranger. For years he 
defied the bullets of the police and the stockmen 
with a heavy steel armour, including a helmet— 
a shapeless tubular thing which gave him a hideous 
sort of resemblance to a Norman of the reign of 
Stephen. When at last he was brought to bay, as 
many bullets were hopped off his helmet and cuirass 
as would have riddled him a dozen times over had 
he been unarmoured, and he killed or wounded 
some twenty of his pursuers before at length from 
shots in the legs and arms he had to succumb. He, 
of course, was an exceptionally powerful man, and 
could carry a weight which would be out of the 
question for an ordinary soldier, and moreover he 
went on horseback. But if we could suppose 
some metal or composition discovered which would 
cover a man as effectually as Kelly’s armour, and 
yet be as light as an ordinary suit of clothes, 
it would go a long way towards rendering rifle fire 
useless. There would remain, of course, the artillery, 
against which no body-armour could avail. Still it 
would be something to have abolished rifle fire and 
thrown warfare exclusively back upon its artillery. 
It would be a step in the direction of the simplifica- 
tion of the art, and would be bringing it something 
nearer that scientific ideal which somebody has 
imagined, when wars will be decided by learned 
chemists coming to the frontiers, and letting loose 
bottles of noxious gases upon the enemy’s country ! 








A TEST FOR SOCIALISM. 


—_— oo 


HERE is a church in Waterloo Place where 
addresses—half lecture, half sermon—are de- 
livered every Sunday afternoon on the application to 
some social problem of the Christian creed. Last 
Sunday afternoon the preacher was Canon Fre- 
mantle, and his subject the well-worn theme of the 
limit of State duty. We do not much expect any- 





thing new to be said on so trite a topic; least of all 
in a church, where there is usually no opportunity 
for dealing with the subject in any way whatever. 
A large part of an ordinary West-End congregation, 
in fact, would probably come to the discussion of 
Socialist theory with a perfectly fresh and abso- 
lutely unprejudiced mind. They would not know 
definitely what Socialism meant, in spite of all 
that the magazines and the Fabians have done to 
remove their ignorance. Under such circumstances 
the chances against anything new being said are 
indefinitely great. We do not say Canon Fremantle 
surmounted the difficulty, but he raised some very 
interesting questions; he gave his congregation 
plenty to think about, and he suggested to them the 
right solution, though one very frequently for- 
gotten. 

How far ought we to go on the road to Socialism? 
We need not recapitulate the preacher’s good but 
necessarily trite sketch of the breakdown of the 
assumptions of the old politicaleconomy. A so-called 
“ Ricardian system” has been developed by Ricardo’s 
disciples — still more by his opponents with an 
eye to the possibilities of caricature. The com- 
peting units that system assumes—approximately 
equal, with perfect knowledge, and having each a 
single eye to his own profit—exist only in the 
abstract world of scientific thought as represented in 
the lecture-room. In real life the competing indi- 
viduals are extremely ignorant, extremely unequal, 
and swayed by all sorts of motives other than what 
Prince Bismarck expressively calls “the question of 
the stomach.” Moreover, most of the competing units 
are not individuals: they are companies, and syndi- 
cates, and groups. These truths have been so iterated 
by writers of all kinds, from Comte to the Duke of 
Argyll, and from Carlyle to Mr. Sidney Webb, 
that hardly anyone but our hypothetical congrega- 
tion can need to hear them again. We think, 
however, that Canon Fremantle was mistaken in 
tracing the growth of Socialist ideas in England to 
the success of trades’ unions. That may have helped 
a little; but Socialism among us at present is really 
an exotic. It connects of course with the labours of 
Owen; but its source is German, and its basis to a 
great extent is in metaphysic. It was really the 
Hegelian training of Karl Marx and Lassalle that led 
them to apply the doctrine of the unity of the State 
in a Socialistic direction—to treat the State as the 
all-absorbing Person catering for the common good 
of the individuals in whom it was manifested with 
no regard for their individual rights. That meta- 
physic itself (as anybody may see who will read 
Fichte and apply his doctrine to the history of his 
period) was a transformation and justification of the 
current practice of the bureaucratic Prussian 
Government. Economic history—especially that of 
the Middle Ages—contributed on the other hand, as 
with Rodbertus, to shake the bases of the Indi- 
vidualist creed. And the Individualism of the 
eighteenth century had long’ been __ trans- 
formed — indeed, the process began with Rous- 
seau and Kant — into the Collectivism of the 
nineteenth. 

However, that is another story. It is fully ad- 
mitted that the Individualist theory breaks down ; 
even the Liberty and Property Defence League, its 
professed champion, has just exhibited itself as a 
mere machine for the application of social pressure 
and its concentration on recalcitrant Tory Democratic 
M.P’s. In a certain sense “ we are all Socialists now.” 
How much does this mean? and can any line be 
drawn, apart from experience, as to what the State 
ought not to do? 

By way of illustrating Canon Fremantle’s answer 
by its contrary, we may take a speech of the 
leader of the Professorial Socialists—the Kath- 
eder - Sozialisten — of Germany, Professor Adolf 
Wagner of Berlin, which was delivered at a Social 
Science meeting in that city only last week. 
The State (he said) must plant out labourers in 
home colonies; must protect the distressed peasant 
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proprietor by high duties on foreign corn ; must set 
up local banks with a State guarantee to lend them 
money (without collateral security), as well as to 
carry on the business of savings banks ; must insure 
him against fire, hail, and cattle disease ; and if other 
classes are injured by all this there is no help for it. 
Now, could anything be better adapted to injure 
individual effort ? The peasant proprietor is 
to be created by the State and sustained by the 
State—at the expense, of course, of somebody else. 
In defiance of economic laws, he is to be assisted at 
every turn. He is to get capital, with no check on 
its use. He is not even to pay a fair insurance 
premium. Could anything be more certain to sap 
his sense of self-reliance and responsibility ? 

And now what may the State do? Long ago, 
when dealing with that remarkable and most 
unequal “ Plea for Liberty,” in which essays by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. Auberon Herbert appeared 
side by side with others fit only for a Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Society, it was suggested in our 
columns that there was a distinction, ignored in the 
book, between restriction for the good of the person 
restricted, restriction to promote the greater liberty 
of others, and supersession of private enterprise in 
order to do the work better. We do not suppose 
anyone will seriously advocate the first system,except 
in the case of children or “ young persons.” It is the 
two latter systems that present-day Socialism aims 
at, and especially the latter through the former. 
And nobody can doubt that on these heads in many 
ways—in the development of factory inspection, for 
instance, and of great industrial enterprises—we are, 
as Mr. Sidney Webb and others have pointed out, 
very much nearer the Socialist than the Individualist 
ideal. 

Now, in fixing the point at which we are to 
stop, we know of no method but the utilitarian one. 
We can only strike a balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages, and decide accordingly. But, as Wilhelm 
von Humboldt pointed out long ago, the end of man 
(at least, humanly speaking) is the development 
of his own character, and for this freedom and 
variety are requisite. If so, it is clear that we must 
stop where we endanger individual energy, and this 
was the answer—the truly moral and Christian answer 
—that Canon Fremantle gaveon Sunday. We arenot 
to make the State into an earthly Providence for 
the agriculturist or artisan, defying natural laws, 
not by miracle, but by sheer neglect ‘and con- 
tempt of them. That can only lead to disaster and 
oppression. The State is tostimulate his own energy, 
not to check it, to leave him free to fix his own 
rules and methods of work in conjunction with his 
fellows, and intervene, if at all, only when he has 
failed—or, at best, only to arbitrate between con- 
flicting interests. We are to supersede private 
enterprise if we can do the work better, and it is 
expedient on other grounds, as with the Post Office ; 
but we are to enact no fixity of vocation, no con- 
version of the commercial world into a vast Army 
and Navy Stores with its red-tapery intensified 
twenty-fold, or into a Liberator Society with even less 
check on its managers and infinitely more temptation 
to corruption. And itis for this reason that Municipal 
Socialism offers so valuable a mediation between the 
still dominant Individualism of England and the State 
as Universal Providence in Germany. A modified 
Socialism of the parish, with allotments let by the 
Parish Council, or charities managed by its means, 
really does work well in Switzerland, while the cen- 
trally-directed home colonisation of Prussian Poland 
fails to work in Germany. It is centralisation that 
is the real danger — centralisation, that for in- 
dividual energy substitutes bureaucracy, with its 
red tape and officials beyond the reach of popular 
influence. Whatever farther steps are made towards 
Socialism must be taken along the road of Local 
Option. Our belief that such steps must be taken is 
one reason why we welcome the great measure of 
~e Government that we have to chronicle this 
week. 





TARTUFFE IN THE DOCK. 





T is a common saying amongst foreign observers 
that hypocrisy is our national vice. This un- 
flattering opinion is likely to be sustained by the 
adventures of the Liberator Society, and by the 
piety which is the primrose path to penal servitude. 
Nothing is so characteristic of the gentry sentenced 
by Mr. Justice Hawkins as their zeal for religion. 
Hobbs was for years the munificent benefactor of his 
chapel. His charities were as ostentatious as his 
phylacteries. He was a forger and a thief; he plun- 
dered the savings of a multitude of investors to 
pay for his parade of luxuriant virtue; and, but for 
the indiscreet inflation of Mr. Jabez Spencer Balfour’s 
system of finance, Nemesis might have had an even 
slower foot. It was the religious character of the 
Liberator which decoyed so many simpletons. Five 
per cent. is not in itself an extravagant beguile- 
ment; it has even a suggestion of that content 
which is the reward of devout humility. When 
sanctified by the spiritual grace of a Hobbs, it 
seemed like interest on salvation. Ministers of 
religion, in perfect trust and good faith, acted as 
agents of the Liberator throughout the country. 
They advised the investment of small savings in an 
institution which combined a modest utility in 
money matters with the fervour of pious philan- 
thropy. Mr. Jabez Balfour had been mayor of Croy- 
don, and in that civic eminence he was succeeded 
by Mr. Hobbs. Croydon must have loomed like 
a New Jerusalem on the horizon of many a simple 
soul, all unwitting that the way of the Liberator 
led down to Jericho. Who can blame the dupes of 
two successive mayors, wrapped in the panoply of 
religious observance, and of a charity which took 
excellent care that its right hand should bea partner 
in the operations of the left? To raise a protest 
in this country against the abject deference paid to 
conventional professions of religion is not only to 
cry in the wilderness, but also to incur the 
odium of an infidel mind. Tartuffe knows the 
value of the alliance between dogmas and 
dividends. He has only to. write on his door 
five per cent. and the Athanasian Creed, or a safe 
annuity and baptism by immersion, to secure the 
enthusiastic fidelity of thousands who seem to 
believe that commercial integrity is a vain thing 
without a constant proclamation of conformity to 
some sectarian belief. There are always well-mean- 
ing zealots warning their flocks to beware of men 
who are not professing Christians. Will they ever 
learn that this advice furnishes the best social pass- 
port for the wolf in sheep’s clothing, and that com- 
mercial immorality too often touches its lowest deep 
in the subscription to the chapel ? 

The liabilities of the Liberator Society are 
ealeculated at three-and-a-half millions, but seven 
millions scarcely represent the total wreckage of the 
various companies which are associated with Mr. 
Jabez Balfour's name. This stupendous crash 
signalises a master mind in fraud. We have no 
intention of trying Mr. Jabez Balfour in detail before 
aninformal tribunal. It is suggested that when he 
heard of the arrest of Hobbs and Wright, his 
thoughts ran, not on hymns, but somewhat in 
the vein of the buccaneering ballad in “ Admiral 
Guinea ” : 

“And when they nailed the hatches down, 
We said ‘It’s time to go.’” 


Possibly it was not a sense of guilt that hastened 
Mr. Jabez Balfour’s departure, but that distrust of 
appearances which overcomes many a good man in 
adversity. To account for seven millions of money 
is no light undertaking. It exposes the most pious 
trader to suspicions which are not disarmed by any 
aptitude for the controversy between adult immer- 
sion and infant sprinkling. Mr. Jabez Balfour is 
probably meditating on these high matters in some 
spot where the charm of voluntary retirement is 
chastened by the risk of extradition. To such a 
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man the ruin of many families may have less moment 
than the question whether baptismal regeneration 
bears a doctrinal balm. He often cultivated bluff- 
ness, we believe, rather than psalms, as a proof of 
rectitude; but he may have convinced himself now 
that human righteousness is as filthy rags, and 
that good works without faith are the wiles of sin. 
These consolations of the exile are not incredible to 
those who have seen hypocrisy begetting theunctuous 
egotism which blunts every moral perception. The 
very magnitude of his operations may be another 
source of spiritual comfort to the wanderer pursued 
by a warrant. The man who has seven millions to 
make ducks and drakes, may well divert some of his 
responsibility to the community which tolerates a 
very elastic method of business. The scandal of 
public companies is now so gross that their super- 
vision ought to be a function of the State. How is 
the average investor to protect himself against fraud? 
He is advised by people as ignorant as himself about 
the disposition of his money. He reads imposing 
lists of directors, many of whom have no personal 
knowledge of the ventures to which they put their 
names. It is useless to tell these men that they 
have no moral right to barter their social position in 
this fashion. That a director should insist on satis- 
fying himself as to the perfect good faith of a 
prospectus may be an excellent standard of virtue, 
but it overlooks the limitations of intellect, as well 
as the imperfections of workaday ethics. Probably 
no conceivable machinery of law could ever cope 
with the subtleties of commercial genius; but it has 
been truly said that the State can at least insist on 
an independent audit, which would betray the rotten- 
ness of a concern like the Liberator before the mis- 
chief had reached colossal dimensions. A bankruptcy 
inquiry the other day disclosed the interesting fact 
that certain directors, who had reason to suspect an 
unfavourable report from the auditor, decided to 
leave the suspicious document unopened. Com- 
pulsory publicity would discourage this form of 
chicanery. 

But it is the demoralisation of our commercial 
system which is the most pointed lesson to all who 
are jealous for the national character. Statesmen 
talk of the inevitable expansion of the Empire, and 
of the duty of “pegging out claims” for posterity 
in the unoccupied regions of the earth. It might be 
a better service to posterity to bequeath a less 
tainted heritage of moral example. Mr. Chalmers, 
the experienced Judge of the Birmingham County 
Court, has caused no small stir by declaring that 
not even in India has he found deliberate perjury 
so rife as within his present jurisdiction. In a 
pamphlet which he has recently published Mr. 
Chalmers gives a picture of the average morals 
in a very large class, which have no parallel except in 
Zola. In no savage tribe can there be found a denser 
indifference to moral obligation than in a certain 
stratum of our civilised society. Missions to the 
heathen are very well, but missions from the heathen 
might infuse into our large towns a spiritual reform- 
ation which is apparently incommunicable by its ac- 
credited professors. From Tartuffe with his dissolving 
millions down to the debtor in the county court who 
lies away honour and common decency over a few 
shillings, there is « scale of depravity which ought 
to humble the most Imperial mind. 








SPRING VIGNETTES. 





I 


‘NPRING puts the old pipe to his lips and blows a 
kK) note or two. At the sound little thrills pass 
across the wintry meadows. The bushes are dotted 
with innumerable tiny sparks of green, that will 
soon set fire to the whole hedgerow; here and there 
they have gone as far as those little tufts which the 
children call “ bread and cheese.” <A gentle change 
is coming over the grim avenue of the elms yonder. 





They won’t relent so far as yet to admit buds, but 
there is an unmistakable bloom upon them, like the 
promise of a smile. The rooks have known it for 
some weeks, and already their Jews’ market is in 
full caw. The more complaisant chestnut dandles 
its sticky knobs. Soon they will be brussels-sprouts, 
and soon they will shake open their fairy umbrellas. 
So says a child of my acquaintance. The water- 
lilies already poke their green scrolls above the 
surface of the pond, a few buttercups already ven- 
ture into the meadows, but daisies are as yet 
precious as asparagus. The airis warm as your love’s 
cheek, golden as canary. Itis all a-clink, and a-glitter, 
it trills and chirps on every hand. Somewhere 
close by, but unseen, a young man is whistling at 
his work, and, putting your ear to the ground, you 
shall hear how the turf is alive beneath with a 
million little beating hearts. C'est l'heure exquise. 

Presently along the road comes slowly and, at 
times, erratically, a charming procession. Following 
the fashion, or even setting it, three weeks since yon 
old sow budded. From her side, as from the Grecian 
horse, sprang suddenly a little company of black and 
tan piglets, fully legged and snouted for the battle 
of life. She is taking them with her to put them to 
school at a farm two or three miles away. So I 
understand her. They surround her in a compact 
body, ever moving and poking and squeaking, yet 
all keeping together. As they slowly advance, she 
towering above her tiny bodyguard, one thinks of 
Gulliver moving through Lilliput, and there is a 
touch of solemnity in the procession which recalls 
a mighty Indian idol being carried through the 
streets, with people thronging about its feet. 
How delicately she steps, lest she hurt one of 
the little limbs; how unselfishly she forages with 
her snout in every wayside patch! And, mean- 
while, mark the driver—for though the old pig 
pretends to ignore any such coercion, as men 
believe in free-will, yet there is a fate, a driver, to 
this idyllic domestic company. But how gentle is 
he too! He never lets it be seen that he is driving 
them. He carries a little switch, rather it would 
appear for form’s sake: for he seldom does more 
with it than tickle the gravely striding posteriors of 
the quaint little people. He is wise as he is kind, 
for he knows that he is driving quicksilver. The 
least undue coercion, the least sudden start, and 
they will be off like spilled marbles, in eleven 
different directions. Sometimes occasion arises for 
prompt action: when the poet of the family dreams 
he discerns the promised land through the bottom of 
a gate, and is bent on squeezing his way under, and 
the demoralisation of the whole eleven seems immi- 
nent. Then, unconsciously applying the wisdom of 
Solomon, the driver deals a smart switch to the old 
mother. Seeing her move on, and reflecting that she 
carries all the provisions of the party, her children 
think better of their romance and gamble after her, 
taking a gamesome pull at her teats from high 
spirits. 

The man never seems to get angry with them. 
He is gently smiling to himself all the time, as he 
softly and leisurely walks behind them. Indeed, 
wherever this moving nursery of young life passes 
it seems to awaken tenderness. The man who drove 
the gig so rapidly a little way off suddenly slows 
down, and, with a sympathetic word, walks his horse 
gingerly by. Every pedestrian stops and smiles, and 
on every face comes a transforming tenderness, a 
touch of almost motherly sweetness. So dear is 
young life to the eye and heart of man. 

A few weeks hence these same pedestrians will 
pass these same pigs with no emotion beyond, 
possibly, that produced by the sweet savour of cook- 
ing ham. Their naiveté, their charming baby quaint- 
ness, will have departed for ever. Their features, as 
yet but roguishly indicated, will have become set and 
hidebound ; their soft little snouts will be ringed and 
hard as a fifth hoof; their dainty little ears—veritable 
silk purses—will have grown long and bristly: in 
short, they will have lost that ineffable tender bloom 





